TREASURE TROVE. 


[ORIGINAL] 


STRAYING IN A VALLEY. 


BY MRS. 3. P. MESERVE HAYES. 


We were straying in a valley, 
‘Where the mountains dark and high 
On either side were rising 
To meet the far-off sky. 
The ‘ god of day ” was sinking 
Adown the crimson west, 
And its parting rays were gilding 
The lakelet’s glassy breast. 


We had wandered since the dawning, 
In the forest dark and cool, 

O’er hills and on through valleys, 
By a calmly gliding pool, 

That had guided here our footsteps, 
While on its banks we strayed, 

Till we found the lakelet sleeping 
In the bosom of the'glade. 


And now we watched the shadows 
That were mirrored on its face, 
While the shades of night came o’er us, 
In that calm, bewitching place. 
And I wondered if the fairies, 
That dwell within the hill, 
Had cast their speil upon us, 
That we were so very still. 


But soon the charm was broken, 
And our laugh rang loud and clear, 
As we bounded up the hillside, 
Like a herd of frightened deer, 
Eager to reach the summit 
Ere those burning rays had fled, 
That had flung a golden halo 
Round the mountain’s rock-crowned head. 


But we stayed our flying footsteps 
When the glorious * queen of night” 
Lit up the sombre shadows 
Of the mountain’s rugged height. 
And our footfall fell the lighter, 
And our tones rang out less gay, 
As we watched the last fuint gleaming 
Of the daylight fade away. 


The wildbirds’ notes were silent then, 
The flowers had gone to sleep, 

And the bright-eyed stars were coming, 
Their silent watch to keep; 

As in the peaceful valley 
We sought our homes of rest, 

While the moonbeams chased the shadows 
From the lakelet’s glassy breast. 
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TREASURE TROVE. 


BY HOWARD LIVINGSTONE. 


A BRILLIANT autumnal sunset shining upon 
the gold and crimson trees, induced me to con- 
tinue riding on to the next town. I took a hasty 
supper at the little inn, and my horse, refreshed 
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by his oats and the vigorous rubbing of Jack 
Minden, started fresh as ever, upon the evening 
exercise. The sun went down, just as we as- 
cended the hill beyond the town; but left such 
piles of golden glory behind him that I scarce re- 
gretted his going, until the twilight was fairly 
upon me. 

Napoleon fell into a steady trot, ang for sev- 
eral miles, I heard nothing but the regular sound 
of his footsteps, except when a scared bird would 
trill out a shrill note, or a distant dog bayed the 
bright harvest moon whose brilliant lustre was 
now shed over the scene. The dews were falling, 
and now sparkled in her light like gems. There 
grew upon all things a tinge of solemnity which 
affected my nerves, and I wished myself back at 
the little inn again, for I was awed by the in- 
creasing beauty of the evening. It made me 
sad. I never feel gay by moonlight. It seems 
to wear too solemn a beauty for light words to be 
spoken beneath its radiance. 

As Tascended another hill, I saw the lights of 
the town to which I was going, and tho sight and 
@ murmuring hum which I now heard, dispelled 
my sombre thoughts as I rode on to a scene full 
of glad, stirring, sounding life. Before the very 
entrance of the town, I stopped. For the last 
ten minutes I had fancied that I heard a noise 
close to my horse’s heels, that, had I heard it 
in the woods through which I had passed, would 
have driven me nearly mad with terror. I do 
not deny it. J am not a brave man naturally. 
Asa child, I was timid; and the injudicious 
training I received went far to confirm me as a. 
bit ofa cowardly boy. Asa man, I do not think 
that I had improved upon the attribute. 

The noise was like the pattering of small feet, 
yet scarcely like any animal’s, I had a shud- 
dering horror come over me, for I confess to 
being superstitious ; and what if this was some 
troubled spirit? I can affort to laugh now, but 
it was too painful to methen. To a sensitive 
mind, this grappling with shadowy terrors is a 
trying thing. 

Presently I took courage to spur Napoleon to 
greater speed. The noise quickened for a few 
minutes, then slackened, and I congratulated 
myself that I had, at least, escaped the annoy- 
ance for a time. I grew bolder and looked 
around. Far back upon my horse’s track, I saw 
a little white figure, its shape fairly defined by 
the broad stream of moonlight that flowed direct- 
ly across the path where it stood. I fancied 
that I could see its arms thrown up. I hesitated. 
I tried to reason against my superstitious fears, 
and said to myself “Gabriel Annesley, are you 
aman of full-grown strength and stature—and 


do you fear this wee shadowy thing that pursues 
you no longer, but stands as if imploring you to 
return ?” 

And I turned Napoleon’s head and went back. 
In the middle of the road, stood a child, its little 
arms and feet bare and glittering like snow in 
the moonlight. I spoke to it, and the rich, soft 
tones that floated to my ear dispelled all my 
previous {deas of a spirit voice. 

‘‘ Who are you, and where are you going? 
How came you here in the wood at this time of 
night ?”’ were the questions which I rained upon 
the little creature, as I threw myself from my 
horse and alighted down beside it. 

’ “ Tam a poor, motherless little girl, and I am 
going anywhere, from cruel people,” was her 
response. 

Good heavens! thought I, are there wretches 
in the world wicked enough to harm this little 
innocent being? J asked no more questions, for 
she was shivering with the night air, and she had 
evidently hurried away from the scene of her 
distresses with nothing but night clothes upon 
her shrinking little frame. 

I took her up and placed her upon Napoleon’ 8 
back, covering her from head to foot with a large, 
plaid scarf, which I had not felt cold enough to 
put on; mounted behind her and drew her little 
form close, shielding her with my arms in which 
she nestled as if with a sense of deep security. 

She could not have been more than eight or 
nine years old—was slight and thin. Her hair 
had been mercilessly cut off in different lengths, 
but it could not be kept from curling, and now 
looked fantastic enough, as the curls, some long, 
some short, and glittering with the evening dews, 
hung to her shoulders or lay upon the beautifully 
shaped head. She told me her story, but I had 
to draw it out by degrees, for she seemed un- 


willing to blame any one. I gathered enough to 


know that she had been with those whose ten- 
derest mercies were cruelties. 

Half an hour after, I was seated beside a blaz- 
ing fire, at my friend John Wakefield’s tea-table, 
and, still nestling close to my arm, was the child 
I had rescued, now rejoicing in a full suit of little 
Caroline’s. John happened to know the ruffian 
into whose hands she had fallen, and was pre- 
pared to give even greater credence to the child’s 
story than myself. 


A systematic course of hardships and exposure, 


and a brutal punishment inflicted for each in- 
ability to bear it, seemed to have been her bitter 
lot—until, this night, goaded into unutterable 
madness and terror, after a cruel beating, she 
had risen from her straw bed upon the garret 
floor, and crept softly down stairs, escaping easily 
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through an open window and running off, she 
knew not whither. She was afraid to appeal to 
any one near, lest she might bo taken back; so 
she had run on in the wildness of her despair. 
We found that she had actaally come eight miles 
thus thinly clad. She had watked beside my 
horse, not expecting to be taken up, but merely 
because it seemed good, as she expressed it, to be 
near anything alive; and when I spurred him 
on, she said she thought that she was dying; 
such pain went through her heart. 

The heat of the fire and the excitement of talk- 


ing—for it seemed that she had seldom been 


allowed to speak-—kindled a glow upon her 
cheek, and showed me what a beautiful child 
she really was, notwithstanding the cruel bruises 
which her face, neck and arms displayed. Her 
name was Olive Rosseter. Her father and mother 
died during an epidemic at the South, and she 
was brought to New England by a servant of the 
family ; they two being all that survived. She 
wept bitterly when she spoke of this person who 
seemed to have been all that the kindest mother 
could have been to her. She brought the child 
home to her friends, but they were poor, and 
Hannah sewed for their living, until she grew 
sick, and remained sick a long ame = propeply 
she died of consumption. 

Then a man and his wife wanted her, and they 
moved away from the town where the child: 
might have found better friends among Hannah’s 
poor relations. Somehow, she had forgotten the 
name of the town. So many places were in her 
mind that she could not distinguish events which 
had passed in each; so we had no means of 
knowing except by trusting to the innocent face. 
That was too truthful to distrust. 

Passing over a variety of circumstances which 
she related with a modest propriety that charm- 
ed us all, I must tell you how gladly the little 
creature found refuge with my mother at our 
family mansion in Thornfield. We two had 
lived together, with no other family except ser- 
vants, from my earliest remembrance. My 
mother was ot feeble health, but of strong spirit ; 
and to her J owed all that was good or firm in 
my character. God bless her! she sits opposite 
my writing-table now, as I record her thankfal 
acceptance of the little daughter I had brought 
her, and recall the tears which she shed, as she 
looked on the dear child’s scars and stains. 


I had just left college, and was preparing to 
study medicine as a profession. I was glad that, 
in the brief years in which I must leave my 
mother, I could leave my little Olive to be a 
companion to her. I decided that she should 
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not go toschool, and we provided teachers for her 

at home. Ihad a fancy to keep her from the 
contagion of schools—to try a novel way of edu- 
cating her, in which restraint and punishment 
should never again be presegted to her mind. 
Poor thing ! she had received sufficient for a life- 
time. So, she and my mother were alone ex- 
cept for my few and far-between visits. 

When at length I became the medical adviser 
of all Thornfield, in consequence of the resigna- 
tion.of Dr. Hammond’s practice, Olive was the 
happiest creature alive. She had so longed for 
my coming home—so earnestly desired my pres- 
ence and the opportunity of working for me. 
She became to me all that the most devoted sis- 
ter could be. 

Her tastes were exquisite, and she made our 
‘somewhat old-fashioned home very beautiful, 
without altering, in the least, its antique sur- 
roundings. It was like the trailing flowers 


which we find garlanding ancient walls—giving 


lightness. and bloom to what would otherwise be 
too solemn in its gloom. She herself was a 
spring flower that made our old rooms full of 
lavish beauty. How I had contented myself 
there, as a boy, was now a mystery, or how my 
mother could ever Have lived without her little 
Olive. 

We saw more company now. It was neces- 
sary that I should extend my acquaintance; and 
Olive won the love and admiration of all. She 
was three or four years older than I thought, 
when I found her, and she was now fifteen and 
developing into sweet and beautiful woman- 
hood. How fair she looked, with her pure, soft, 
feminine face, set like a sweet picture in its frame- 
-work of the loveliest light brown curls tinged 
with a rich, sunny glow! 

My Olive! mine own! So I loved to call her 
in spite of my mother’s pleasant chiding. Noth- 
ing suited Olive better than for me to call her 
thus, when she was found by me watching and 
waiting for my return home. No duty seemed 
too hard for her to accomplish then. My mother 
said she was making me lazy, when she brought 
my cloak and carried it to its place, and arranged 
my slippers and dressing-gown so daintily by 
my chair, bringing with her own hands my 
chocolate, though there were servants in plenty 
to do these things. 

“Let her alone, mother!’ I would say. 
“‘Qlive is as well-pleased to do it as I am to re- 
ceive it—-and what is done for love, is so much 
sweeter to me than when it is bought and paid 
for.”’ 

“I thought I was being paid,” said Olive, 
meekly. Somehow it did not often occur to me 
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that we were her benefactors. Her beneficent 
presence in our house seemed like an actual gift 
to us, and so it was; agift from Heaven to cheer 
the lonely old Thornfield ‘house, making light 
and music and beauty fill its rooms. 

Meantime, I became fiercely jealous of young 
Tom Effingham, who actually made love to 
Olive, though the little innocent did not know 
it, until Tom had the insolence to ask me to 
sanction it. I was thunderstruck, for he was a 
handsome boy (I called every one a boy that had 
not arrived to twenty-five years), and possessed 
a good fortune. What right had I then to re- 


fuse my ward’s affections to one whose advan- 


tages and really good qualities made him a fitting 
match for any one of the daughters of our most 
aristocratic families? Yet who can describe the 
pain of thus giving away to another a being who 
seems exclusively your own? 

I could not speak of it to her yet—but my 
mother’s quick eye saw that there was something 
the matter with me, and she wormed out the 
secret, as only a woman knows how. I thought 
she looked disappointed ; but soon she began to 
talk to me about Jennie Effingham, Tom’s sister. 

“I wonder you never proposed for her, Eus- 
tace. She is a good girl, and physicians ought to 
have wives. Not,’ she added, “ that you should 
ever go from this house to live, and then, if 
Tom should marry Olive, we can all live to- 
gether.” 

I sat in a sort of silent rage to hear my own 
dear mother plotting in this way. 

“Jennie Effingham be — hanged, and her 
brother with her!” I thundered out, at length. 

‘There was a merry twinkle in my mother’s eye, 
as she begged me not to consign my friends to 
such a dismal fate. If I did not choose to marry 
I need not hinder Tom Effingham. Had I toM 
Olive ? 

““No,”’ I said, shortly. 

“Well, she ought to know, Eustace. Shall I 
tell her ?”’ | 

It was a welcome offer, for truth to tell, I could 
not ask her to be the wife of another. But my 
mother chose a time when she knew I was in the 
library and could hear all she said. When she 
told her, Olive uttered a.cry that went to my 
heart. She had just come down stairs, and did 
not know I was within hearing. My mother set 
forth all the advantages of the match—tadvan- 
tages which I could not gainsay, but of which 
the enumeration pierced me to the.soul. 

A long pause ensued. ‘Does Eustace know 
this?’”’ she asked. My mother told her how it 
came about, and said, what was quite true, that 
I did not like to mention it to her. She added 
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what was not quite true, that I thought it a good 
match. 

Olive did not speak again and soon left the 
room, and I went out, returning quite late. I 
found the room deserted. My mother now went 
often to bed before I came, but had always left 
Olive to wait for me, and she had wonderfully 
improved those louely hours by reading and 
study. The lights were turned down, and no 
sound was to be heard; but as I came near the 
fire, I caught a glimpse of some one kneeling by 
a chair. | 

“Is that you, Olive ?”’ 

A smothered sob was the only answer. I 
knelt down beside her, and cruelly asked her why 
she was weeping. 

“‘Has Tom Effingham been here?” I asked, 
with a savage voice. She softly answered that 
he had. 

“Then these tears are his, I suppose ?”’ 

“ They are, indeed.”” Cool—was it not? 

I started up in agony of soul, that I would not 
have confessed to my best friend. 

“Olive! Iam going away to-morrow.” 

She tried to speak, but could not. . 

“‘T have had an offer to-day to go to Europe on 
business. I was to decide to-morrow. I have 
decided.” 

This was literally true. 

She rose and tottered to the chair where I sat. 

“‘ Going away, Eustace! toleave us alone ?” 

“Certainly. My mother can bear it, and Mr. 
Effingham, for whom you are weeping, can con- 
sole you.” 


“0, Eustace, this is cruel. It is not like you.” 


She had crept close to my arms, and laid her 
head on my shoulder. It melted my savage 
@00d—this sisterly tenderness. 

“Never speak that name to me again, Eus- 
tace.”’ 

‘‘Never speak it! 
yourself—” 

‘J said, or should have said, if you had not 
been so passionate, that I pitied Mr. Effingham, 
because he seemed so miserable.” 

A thrill ran through my heart. Only pitied! 

“Then you do not love him, Olive?” 

“Q,no! I tried to love him, because your 
mother said you wished it; but I could not, and 
Itold him so. I wept, because he seemed to 
feel it so deeply.” 


“And what would suit you, my child, if one 


like Mr. Effingham, young, handsome and rich, 
does not ?” 

She buried her face in her hands and whisper- 
ed a sentence which I shall not repeat, but which 
I repaid by many kisses. 


What, when you said 
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I did not go to Europe, and in less than a year 
Olive was my wife. Howhappy we have lived ! 
My mother lives with us, unburdened by any 
care of housekeeping. My little wife saves her 
all anxiety. I have outlived the romance of 
earlier days, yet I remember that hour of suffer- 
ing as vividly as ever. In my dreams, I some- 
times live it over again, and wake with a deep 
pain at my heart, which I cannot conquer until 
the morning liyht. | 

Sometimes I rally her upon the sweet words 
which she spoke to me that night. She takes 
my jesting with a patience that charms, while it 
amuses me, and only says in reply, “Love, I 
should speak them, if we could live that evening 
over again.” 

And I know she would; and I know, too, that 
the ten years which are between us weigh not a 
feather in her mind. She has just looked up 
from her work, and said, “Are you writing a lec- 
ture, Eustace?” And I reply, “yes, darling! 
on the best treatment of heart disease.” 


RT ne Sr en I NE EE TSI 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CONFECTIONARY. 


Mr. Sirandin, the vaudevilliste, who has re- 
cently established himself as a confectioner in 
the Rue de la Paix, Paris, has invented the pho- 
tographic bontbon. These are exquisite sweet- 
meats enveloped in gilt paper, on which are the 
portraits of all the actresses of Paris, all the 
operatic singers, writers, generals, in a word, all 
the celebrities of the day. You eat the confec- 
tionary, and paste the envelopes in your albums. 
This is not all: people who give dinners will 
order confectionary of Sirandin, bearing their 
likenesses, and at the dessert every guest will be 
able to possess himself of the portraits of the 
master and mistress of the house, which will 
prolong the gratitude that good feeding produces. 


oe Gn nD 
THH MYSTERY OF MUSIO. 


What a mystery is music—invisiblo, yet mak- 
ing the eye shine; intangible, yet making all the 
nerves to vibrate; floating between earth and 
heaven ; falling upon this world as if a strain 
from that above, ascending to that as a thank- 
offering from ours. Jt is God's gift, and it is too 
lofty for anything but his praise; too near to the 
immaterial to be made the minister ofsordid plea- 
sare; too clearly destined to mount upwards to 
be used for inclining hearts to earth. O, that 
the churches knew how to sing; making music a 
joy, a triumph, a sunshine, a song of larks, as 
well as a midnight song of the nightingales !— 


Arthur’s Italy in Transition. 


Seventeen iD ee pore in TON 


PRASANT LIFE. 


Their level life is but a mouldering fire, 

Unquenched by want, unfauned by strong desire; 

Unfit for raptures, or if raptures cheer 

On some high festival of once a year, 

In wild excess the vulgar breast t.kes fire, 

Till, buried in debauch, the biias expire. 
GOLDSMITH. 


